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THE SETTLEMENT IN THE COAL-MINING 
INDUSTRY.* 

The convention of coal miners and operators which met in 
Chicago on January 17, 1898, and was in daily session until 
January 26 inclusive, was the direct outgrowth of the coal 
miners' strike of 1897. The object of the convention was to 
establish relations between the miners and operators of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia ; 
to formulate a scale of prices for mining, with proper differ- 
entials, in those States for the ensuing year; to establish, if 
possible, a permanent interstate agreement on the mining 
question ; and to consider " such other matters as might prop- 
erly come before such a convention." f 

When the coal miners' strike of 1897 ended in September of 
that year, many things were left but half settled. In Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana the prices for mining agreed 
upon were to continue only until January 1, 1898. In North- 
ern Illinois, where the strike continued more than two months 
longer than in the other States, contracts had been signed and 
prices agreed upon which were to hold good until May 1, 
1898,t when prices were again to be agreed upon and new 
contracts signed for another year. 

But aside from questions of prices for mining, it was gener- 
ally felt, both by operators and miners, that in order to avoid 
disturbances in the future, there must be agreement on uni- 
form conditions for mining throughout the different compet- 
ing districts. From 1886 to the strike of 1894 there had 
been an interstate agreement among the miners and operators 

* For an account of the events leading up to the settlement here described 
see the article by the present writer on The Coal Miners' Strike of 1897 in this 
Journal for January, 1898. 

tSee the Report of the Official Proceedings of the Chicago Joint Convention, 
p. 8. The convention represented the bituminous coal districts only (including 
the block coal region in Indiana), and had nothing to do with the anthracite coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. 

"See the Official Proceedings of the Joint Convention, -p. 8. West Virginia is 
not mentioned in this connection for the reason that the strike in that State was 
very limited. 
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of these districts, and comparatively uniform conditions had 
been maintained, to the great advantage of all concerned.* 
But when the interstate agreement lapsed, the uniform condi- 
tions ceased also ; and operators in many places resorted to 
various devices for gaining an advantage over competitors. 
False weights were used. Large wagons, or pit-cars, were fre- 
quently put in, containing more coal than served as the basis 
of payment to the miners; and, in many instances, a widening 
of the spaces in the screens was resorted to, allowing an extra 
amount of coal to pass through for which the miner received 
nothing. So flagrant had these abuses become that in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania the miners sought redress through 
legislation which should require payment by run of mine or 
gross weight. Such a law was passed in Illinois in June, 
1897 ;t and, later, similar laws were passed in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania.! 

During the strike of the summer of 1897 an attempt was 
made to remedy these evils in the Pittsburg district. The 
movement was headed by Mr. W. P. DeArmitt of the New 
York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company, and a so-called 
Uniformity Commission " was formed. It was at first dis- 
tinctly a move by Mr. DeArmitt and a few other operators 
of the district, and was not a joint movement on the part of 
operators and miners.§ Before the uniformity plan should 
become effective, 95 per cent, of the operators of the district 
were to sign, on or before January 1, 1898, an agreement to 
observe uniform conditions. Failing to secure the signature 
of 95 per cent, of the operators, those who had signed agreed 
to go ahead with their plans, provided now that the co-opera- 
tion of the officials of the United Mine Workers of the dis- 
trict could be secured. Subsequent events showed that there 
was some misunderstanding as to the kind of co-operation 

* See the account of this interstate agreement in the January article, pp. 196- 
109. 

t See the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Illinois State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: Coal in Illinois, 1897, p. 165. A similar statute, passed in Illinois in 1891, 
had been held unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court. See Labor Laws 
of the United States, second edition, p. 1271. 

t In Ohio early in March, 1898 ; in Pennsylvania in the last session of the legis- 
lature (1897). See United Mine Workers' Journal, March 10, 1898, p. 4. 

§ Compare the article in the January number of this Journal, pp. 204, 205. 
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desired. It was generally understood that the miners were 
to force into the agreement, by means of strikes, those opera- 
tors who had refused to sign, or to compel them to pay their 
miners 10 cents per ton more than was paid by the signers of 
the agreement. To make such strikes successful, funds for 
the aid of strikers would have to be raised by the miners still 
working. Moreover, the co-operation of such operators as 
had signed the agreement would be necessary, both by col- 
lecting the levies from their pay-rolls and by keeping away 
from their mines detectives sent thither by recalcitrant oper- 
ators for the purpose of fomenting dissensions among the 
working miners and persuading them not to contribute. 
This co-operation might have been secured, although the des- 
titution among the miners after the strike of 1897 must have 
caused some unwillingness on their part to contribute. In 
short, the scheme proposed meant the co-operation of all 
the operators who favored the uniformity plan, and of all the 
union miners of the district against such operators as would 
not sign the agreement and against any non-union miners who 
would not submit to the levy. Mr. DeArmitt, however, re- 
fused to consider co-operation of this kind, insisting that it 
would be an infraction of the law as to conspiracy.* The re- 
sult was that the work of the Uniformity Commission came 
to an end the latter part of February, with nothing accom- 
plished for the betterment of the situation.! 

On the other hand, throughout the strike of 1897 it was the 
constant endeavor of the United Mine Workers to revive the 
old interstate agreement, which from 1886 to 1894 had pre- 

* From a letter to the present writer from an official of the United Mine 
Workers in the Pittsburg district, dated February 25, 1898. 

t See the annual address of President Dolan of the United Mine Workers in 
the Pittsburg district in the United Mine Workers' Journal, March 17, 1898, p. 3. 

The effect of the failure upon the miners of the New York and Cleveland Gas 
Coal Company this time is worse than was that of a similar failure in 1895 (see the 
article of January last, p. 204, foot-note). The company has again forced its men 
to sign an iron-clad contract for a year, which prohibits their belonging to 
unions. The price paid per ton for mining is eleven cents less than elsewhere in 
the district. Inch and a half screens are still being used, and the old ten-hour 
day still prevails. A reliable informant, in a letter to the present writer, of date 
April 26, 1898, says: " At 55 cents per ton [the price at present paid for mining], 
and with inch and a half screens still in use, the miners of the Gas Coal Company 
are at a disadvantage of at least 18 cents per ton as compared with other miners 
in the Pittsburg district." 
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vented great strikes, like that of 1897. As all the districts 
have practically the same market, it was obvious that uniform 
conditions of mining, if applicable to certain districts only, 
would avail nothing. And when the strike ended, a large 
number of operators also felt that, in order to put the indus- 
try on an equitable basis and raise the plane of competition 
to a higher level, a return to the interstate agreement was 
necessary. 

The preliminary steps in this direction were taken at a 
joint meeting of miners and operators of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, held in Pittsburg on December 20, 1897. At this 
meeting it was agreed to invite miners and operators from 
the other States to meet in Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 
for the purpose of arranging for a joint interstate convention ; 
and Mr. M D. Ratchford, President of the United Mine 
Workers, was instructed to issue the formal call.* 

In response to the call so sent out, representative miners 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Vir- 
ginia, and operators from all these States except West Vir- 
ginia, met for conference in Columbus at the appointed time. 
There were present at the conference twenty-nine operators 
and twelve representatives of the miners, — the latter being 
represented by their National Executive Board and district 
presidents. At this preliminary conference it was agreed 
that a general joint convention of miners and operators from 
these States should meet in Chicago on January 17 for the 
purposes already stated. It was also agreed, in view of the 
prospective expiration on January 1 of the existing mining 
rates in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, that such rates 
should continue until January 15 ; and any new rates agreed 
upon at the Chicago joint convention should go into effect 
January 16. t Inasmuch also, as complete arrangements had 
already been made to hold the annual national convention 
of the United Mine Workers at Columbus during the week 
preceding the date set for the Chicago convention, the opera- 
tors generously announced that they would bear the additional 

» See United Mine Workers' Journal, December 20, 1898, p. 6 ; also the Official 
Proceedings of the Interstate Convention, p. 7. 

tit will be seen, however, that the new prices agreed upon did not go into 
effect until April 1. 
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expense to the miners' delegates (about two hundred in num- 
ber) of travelling from Columbus to Chicago, since the same 
men were to attend both conventions. 

The miners' national convention, coming thus immediately 
before the Chicago joint convention, was of unusual interest 
and importance. It was in daily session from January 11 to 
15 inclusive. There were two hundred and fifty delegates in 
attendance, representing the five States already mentioned.* 
In addition to the fact that it came immediately before the 
Chicago joint convention, another cause for enthusiasm and 
strength was the greatly increased membership of the United 
Mine Workers. The strike of 1897 and its successful results 
had given great impetus to organization ; and in four months 
the membership had increased from ten thousand to over 
thirty thousand. f 

The bearing of this convention on the joint convention at 
Chicago is significant. President Ratchford in his annual 
address advised the miners to demand an advance in the 
prices for mining, because of improved conditions of the coal 
trade, " resulting partly from natural causes and partly from 
the strike of last summer, which left the market in a fairly 
healthy condition." " You cannot make any great advances," 
he said ; " but you should make, and, in my judgment, you can 
make, a reasonable and substantial advance without the 
necessity of a strike, if affairs are properly conducted." In 
the same address he urged the miners to demand also the 
eight-hour day, and to make that demand second only to the 
demand for an increase in the price for mining. These pro- 
posed demands, together with others for uniform conditions 
and for gross weight, were indorsed by the convention.! 

* See the United Mine Workers' Journal, January 20, 1898, p. 4. 

t See annual report of National Secretary Pearce in supplement to United 
Mine Workers' Journal, January 13, 1898, p. 2. President Ratchford pronounced 
this "the largest and most harmonious convention ever held by our craft." 
Ibid., January 20, 1898, p. 8. 

{Besides what has already been mentioned, one other matter of importance 
and general interest was brought before the convention. It was proposed to 
raise a " Defence Fund" of at least $30,000, to be used in time of strikes. This 
fund was to be raised by a monthly assessment of 25 cents, and the fund was not 
to be touched until it had reached the amount of $30,000. This proposition re- 
ceived the unanimous indorsement of the convention; but, when later it was re- 
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With these well-defined demands in view, some two hun- 
dred delegates left Columbus Sunday morning, January 16, 
to attend the joint convention, which met at Chicago on 
Monday, January 17. 

There were present at the joint convention altogether five 
hundred and twenty-eight delegates. Two hundred and 
seventy-eight miners represented the five competing States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and "West Virginia, 
and two hundred and fifty operators represented the first 
four States, the West Virginia operators still failing to send 
delegates.* 

The first work of the convention was a discussion of the 
prices and differentials to be paid for mining, and the basis 
on which such prices and differentials should be arranged. 
Should run of mine, or gross weight, form the basis, or should 
the old system of paying for screened coal be continued ? 
And if the screen method was to be continued, what should 
be the size of the screens? In Illinois the act of June, 1897, 
requiring pay for gross weight, had already been generally 
complied with by the operators. In many places they had 
incurred expense in constructing new apparatus necessary to 
meet the requirements of the law. The new system, at first 
objected to by the operators, had been found to work satis- 
factorily in the few months it had been tried, and both miners 
and operators were now willing to continue on that basis. 

In the other States the situation was different. In Indiana, 
gross weight was optional by agreement between miners and 
operators. The law in Ohio which now requires pay for 
gross weight had not then been passed. The gross weight law 
in Pennsylvania had not then long been in existence. While 

ferred to the local unions for a referendum vote, it was lost by 10,203 votes 
against 7,622,— little more than half the accredited membership of 30,000 voting. 
See United Mine Workers' Journal, January 13, p. 2, and March 10, 1898, p. 1. 

* Official Proceedings, p. 10. There were for a time some objections to the 
West Virginia miners' delegates having a vote in the convention, because the 
operators from that State had not sent delegates. At first they were given a seat 
without a vote. Later, however, they were given the right to vote. When the 
scale committee was appointed to arrange prices and differentials for the various 
fields, these delegates were represented by the regular number allowed each State. 
The scale committee was composed of an equal number of miners and operators 
from each State excepting the operators from West Virginia. 
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many of the Pennsylvania operators had prepared to comply 
with the new requirements of their State, others had opposed 
it (the question of its constitutionality is now before the 
courts). It was maintained, moreover, by some of the Penn- 
sylvania operators that the gross weight law offered induce- 
ment to the miners to blast the coal " off the solid," thereby 
shattering it and rendering it less salable* 

Owing to these conflicting conditions, it appeared impossible 
to agree on the gross weight basis for prices and differentials 
which the miners wanted. The miners from all five States 
and the Illinois operators were solidly for it : the other opera- 
tors, with the exception of some in Indiana, were solidly 
against it.| The result was a compromise. It was agreed 
that in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania the price paid should 
be for screened coal as a basis, but that the option of paying 
for either screened coal or for gross weight should be given 
the operators of all the States except Illinois. | The differ- 
ence in the price to be paid for gross weight and screened 
coal was to be determined by the actual percentage of coal 
passing through the screens. The standard screen was to 
have seventy-two superficial square feet, with one and a quar- 
ter inch spaces between the bars ; and the standard unit of 
weight was to be two thousand pounds to the ton. 

We turn now to the questions as to prices and differentials. 
In Illinois the operators had met some time before the conven- 
tion, and had readjusted prices and differentials throughout 
the State. These rates had been generally agreed to by all 
the operators except those in the Fourth District, or what is 
called the Grape Creek district, in the central part of the 
State. In Illinois, therefore, the situation, with this one ex- 
ception, was satisfactory ; and the miners appear to have had 
few demands to make. At the close of the strike of 1897 
they had obtained the same average advance of 10 cents per 
ton which had been secured in the other States. But, in ad- 
dition, they were paid these advanced prices for gross w r eight, 
equivalent to an advance of at least 10 cents more. 

5 See the Official Proceedings, p. 15. t Ibid., p. 21. 

}Of course, this was not binding on the West Virginia operators, who were 
not present. Attempts on the part of the miners in that State later to bring 
about improved conditions have not been very successful. 
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In Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, however, the 
situation was different. In order to put these States on an 
equal footing with Illinois, an advance of 10 cents per ton was 
necessary. Moreover, the miners maintained that they were 
justified in this because of the improved condition of the 
market. Accordingly, President Patchford, for the miners, 
offered the following resolution : " That an advance of 10 
cents per ton for mining screened coal take place in Western 
Pennsylvania and in the Hocking Valley and Indiana bitumi- 
nous districts on April 1, 1898, with proportionate prices for 
run of mine." Together with this resolution, he renewed a 
resolution previously introduced by the operators, — that "on 
and after April 1, 1898, the eight-hour day shall go into effect 
in all the districts represented, and that uniform wages for 
the different classes of day labor be paid in the fields 
named." * These resolutions received the unanimous vote of 
the miners, and of all except the Ohio operators, who voted 
two for and two against.f The Ohio operators who voted 
against the resolutions did so, they maintained, because they 
could not afford to pay more than "60 or 61 cents per ton 
with West Virginia competing successfully already in all the 
markets for Ohio coal, and independent of the influence of 
organized labor." Notwithstanding also that the Pennsyl- 
vania operators had given a full vote for President Ratch- 
ford's resolution, a considerable number maintained that the 
differential between the price paid by them and that paid by 
the Ohio operators was unfair. For years a differential of 
9 cents in favor of the Ohio operators had been maintained, 
owing to the larger spaces in the screens used in Pennsyl- 
vania. The miners replied that, if the Pennsylvania operators 

* Official Proceedings, p. 22. It is but just to state that a resolution in favor 
of the eight-hour day had been submitted by Mr. F. L.. Robbins, operator from 
Western Pennsylvania, and unanimously adopted by the convention two days 
before this. Further, on the same day, Mr. H. L. Chapman, an operator from 
Ohio, had submitted a resolution that the miners of the competitive districts be 
given an advance of 10 cents per ton, "and that the same relative conditions that 
now exist be continued in all the competitive fields." The last clause, relating 
to conditions, caused a heated discussion on the question of run of mine, so that 
the eight-hour day resolution seems to have been lost sight of until brought up 
again by Mr. Ratchford. 

t On all questions each State was allowed the same number of votes, the 
operators four, and the miners four. 
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would give them the same conditions as the Ohio operators 
gave their miners, they would accept Ohio prices. This was 
agreed to by the Pennsylvania operators, and one and a quar- 
ter inch screens were substituted for one and a half inch 
screens.* To this agreement, again, the Ohio operators ob- 
jected, maintaining that, with the differential removed, Penn- 
sylvania would come into unjust competition with them. 
Nevertheless, the convention stood by the resolution for the 
general advance of 10 cents per ton. It was feared that in 
order to obtain the advance in Ohio (Hocking Valley), a strike 
would be necessary ; but this was avoided because the opera- 
tors acceded to the demands before April 1, when the new 
prices went into effect.! The advance in price to the Penn- 
sylvania miners was only 1 cent ; namely, from 65 to 66 cents 
per ton. But the change in the screens was equivalent to an 
additional gain of 9 cents per ton, so that they really secured 
the same advance as the Ohio and Indiana miners. t 

As to the uniform pay for day labor which President Ratch- 
ford's resolution called for, it was found difficult to arrange 
any suitable scale at the convention. It was therefore agreed 
that the matter should be referred to a committee of two 
miners and two operators from each State, who should meet 
in Columbus, Ohio, March 8. This committee met at the 
appointed time, and arranged a scale of wages for inside 
(underground) day labor, to be calculated as follows : First, 
an average rate of pay was found for each class of day labor 
in the different States, based on the old ten-hour day ; then 
these general averages were reduced one-fifth, to meet the re- 
quirements of the new eight-hour day ; and to the result thus 
obtained for each class of day labor was added an advance 
proportionate to that gained by the miners.§ That is, a scale 

» From a letter to the present writer from an official of the United Mine 
Workers in the Pittsburg district, dated March 10, 1898. 

t See United Mine Workers' Journal for March 24, passim, and March 31, 1898. 

f The same relative prices and conditions between machine and pick mining 
that had existed in the different States were continued ; that is, from three-fifths 
to four-fifths of the price paid for pick mining was to be paid for machine 
mining. See Official Proceedings, pp. 27, 28. 

§The scale agreed upon was as follows: track-layers, $1.90; track-layers' 
helpers, $1.75; trappers, 75 cents; bottom-cagers, $1.75; drivers, $1.75; trip- 
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was agreed upon which meant eight hours' pay for eight hours' 
work, with the same percentage of advance over the old prices 
as the miners had obtained. It was found impossible to agree 
upon a uniform rate of wages for outside day labor, owing to 
the inevitable variations in the conditions under which such 
labor is employed. Such wages were to be settled by un- 
fettered agreement in each case. 

Such, then, in broad outline, were the prices and differen- 
tials agreed upon. The new gains to the miners of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana, were as great as those gained at the 
close of the strike of 1897; and in Illinois, also, substantial 
gains were made. It was found impossible to settle in the 
convention all minor differences as to prices and conditions 
arising in the various localities, such as must necessarily arise 
when great changes are made. These differences were to be 
referred for settlement to the miners and operators interested, 
with the understanding that the prices and conditions agreed 
upon at the joint convention should form the basis and guide 
for all such negotiations. 

To enforce the Chicago agreements, several small strikes 
proved necessary ; and several are still going on. But, with 
unimportant exceptions, the new prices and conditions have 
gone into effect, and both miners and operators are faithfully 
observing the agreements made.* An official of the United 
Mine Workers says : " Miners and operators are generally 
living up to the interstate agreement. The little trouble 
occurring is due only, as is usual in such cases, to the changes 
made in conditions and to misunderstanding concerning cer- 
tain provisions of the agreement." f It is worthy of particular 
mention that the eight-hour day, which the miners for years 
had worked for, was at last gained, not through a long and 
bitter struggle, but through the cordial agreement of employers 
and workmen. The time was opportune for it. Coal mines 

riders, $1.75; water-haulers, $1.75; tirnberinen, where such are employed, $1.90; 
pipemen, for compressed air plants, $1.85; company men in long-wall mines of 
third-vein district, Northern Illinois, $1.75; all other inside day labor, $1.75. See 
Black Diamond, March 19, 1898. 

* See file of United Mine Workers' Journal for March and April, 1898. 

1 From a letter to the present writer dated April 26, 1898; confirmed by a later 
letter, of May 24, from President Ratchford. 
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nowhere were running to their full capacity. While the strike 
of 1897 had to some extent cleared the markets, the over- 
supply of coal was again making itself felt. A prominent 
operator in Northern Illinois writes that " there is hardly a 
mine in the country that cannot hoist all the coal it can find a 
market for in eight hours daily." * The establishment of the 
eight-hour day in the mining industry the miners regard 
as their greatest gain. Their journal, the United Mine 
Workers' Journal, said,t " 10 cents a ton is a great ad- 
vance in wages, and one which will be highly appreciated by 
the miners ; but the greatest achievement of the joint conven- 
tion, and that which will give it historical significance, is the 
fact that it was agreed to by both operators and miners that 
eight hours should constitute a day's work." The advent of 
the shorter day on April 1 was duly celebrated throughout 
the mining districts with appropriate demonstrations and 
public speeches. 

That the agreements arrived at in the joint convention 
might be as far-reaching as possible, it was unanimously voted 
that the miners' national officials begin a campaign of organi- 
zation in all States where the miners were poorly organized, 
such as West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, and Iowa. " To 
this the operators pledged their hearty support." % All the 
formal agreements as to prices, conditions under which mining 
was to be carried on, hours of labor, and the time and place of 
meeting of the next joint convention were embodied in a con- 
tract, which was properly signed by representative operators 

*From a letter to the present writer dated March 2, 1898. What the effect of 
the eight-hour day on the output of coal will be it is difficult at present to say. 
The following interesting statement is made by the same operator in a letter of 
May 19 : " Regarding the eight-hour day I will say that, beginning with April 1 
[when the shorter day went into effect] until the beginning of this month, the 
output was cut down considerably, as the men were not used to performing their 
work and getting the coal ready in eight hours. They had been used to consum- 
ing the entire ten hours in getting the coal ready. The output was cut down 
something like 30 per cent, during the month of April, even where the mines had 
a chance to run full time. The month of May shows a marked improvement in 
the tonnage at the same mines. The men are adjusting themselves to the eight- 
hour day, and, though not getting out as much coal as in ten hours, have in- 
creased their output considerably, owing to the fact that they have learned how 
to get their coal ready in shorter time than before." 

t February 3, 1898. 

X See the Black Diamond (the journal of the operators), January 29, 1S9S. 
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and miners from each State represented,* and which was to 
hold for one year, beginning April 1, 1898. It was agreed 
that the next joint convention should be held on the third 
Tuesday in January, 1899, in the city of Pittsburg. One of 
the stipulations of the contract was, " That the United Mine 
Workers' organization, a party to this contract, do hereby 
further agree to afford all possible protection to the trade, and 
to the other parties hereto, against unfair competition result- 
ing from a failure to maintain scale rates." To avoid strikes, 
a system of arbitration was to be arranged. District "boards 
of conciliation " were to be provided for each field for the 
settlement of local grievances. State boards were to dispose 
of matters affecting two or more districts within the State, 
and an interstate board was to adjust differences that might 
arise between the miners and operators of different States.f 

It will be seen that the agreements reached by the miners 
and operators form an excellent example of " collective bar- 
gaining." Other notable examples in this country are the col- 
lective bargains made in the same way by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, the Iron Moulders 
Union of North America, and the American Flint Glass 
Workers' Union, with their employers. | In England the 
Durham and Northumberland coal miners have for many 
years carried on collective bargaining with their employers 
with great success. There is also a significant parallel be- 
tween the methods used in England and the United States, in 
the settlement first of general prices for the whole industry 
and the application thereafter of the new prices, with proper 
differentials, to localities with varying conditions. In Eng- 
land the "Board of Conciliation," composed of operators and 

* Except the Ohio operators, who were still unwilling, at the close of the con- 
vention, that the differential of 9 cents between Ohio and Pennsylvania be 
abolished. The contract was signed for the miners by the National Executive 
Board and district presidents of the United Mine Workers.— Official Proceedings, 
p. 28. 

t Black Diamond, January 29, 1898, p. 126. 

t From a letter dated April 29, 1898, to the present writer from Mr. Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor Mr. Gompers says further: 
"The rule in the United States is that the 'collective bargaining' takes place 
between organized labor and employers more largely in localities. Quite a num- 
ber of national unions undertake local collective bargaining from national head- 
quarters." 
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coal miners, meets to stipulate the general prices and condi- 
tions which shall ,be maintained in the industry;* but the 
special application of these prices to different localities is at- 
tended to by "joint committees." Precisely this was done 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, after the Chicago 
convention. The logic of the whole situation, so far as collec- 
tive bargaining is concerned, is that to make it thoroughly 
successful the co-operation of a large majority both of opera- 
tors and miners is necessary, — a sufficiently large majority to 
control the industry. Moreover, from the point of view of 
the operator who is a party to the bargain, it practically 
means compulsory membership in the miners' union — the 
other party to the bargain — for any one seeking employment. 
From the point of view of the miners' union it means an 
agreement to the bargain on the part of the operator before 
the miners will work for him. Hence it is that the operators 
and miners represented in the joint convention at Chicago 
have pledged their mutual support, and that the operators 
urge the members of the United Mine Workers to enlist in 
their ranks the coal miners in all the coal-producing States. 
The result of this new impetus is that the miners' union is 
making rapid progress in Iowa, Kentucky, Alabama, and other 
States in which heretofore it has been weak.f The agree- 
ments reached at Chicago affect the wages and conditions of 

* Not annually, but whenever it is felt a radical change is necessary; usually 
at intervals longer than a year. See Webb, Industrial Democracy, vol. i. pp. 
192, 1>J3. Compare also the discussion of collective bargaining in these passages. 

t See the rile of United Mine Workers' Journal since January, 1898. 

The one thing at present which threatens to make it very difficult for the 
miners and operators of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to maintain the 
Chicago agreements is the fact that the mine workers are finding it almost im- 
possible to bring the miners of West Virginia into their organization. This is 
largely due to the fact that many of the West Virginia miners are negroes who 
cannot be persuaded to join a union. The operators in that State have taken 
advantage of the situation, and have neither given the advance in the price for 
mining which the operators in the other States have given nor changed the con- 
ditions under which mining is being carried on. The larger screens are still 
used, and the ten-hour day still obtains. The result is that the West Virginia 
operators have been able to undersell the Ohio operators in a large part of the 
markets usually supplied by Ohio. President Eatchford has sent out a circular 
letter stating the facts, and requesting " that the buyers and consumers of coal 
. . . refuse to purchase or consume West Virginia coal until fair conditions and 
living wages are granted to the miners of West Virginia." This letter, dated 
May 16, 1898, is reprinted in the United Mine Workers' Journal of May 19. 
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labor of over 146,000 men, or three-fifths of the total number 
employed in the bituminous coal mining in the United States, 
not to speak of those who have been benefited indirectly. 

The Chicago convention was not only " one of the most 
important interstate joint conventions of bituminous coal 
miners and operators ever held in America," * it was perhaps 
the most remarkable gathering of employers and their work- 
men ever held in this country. Both parties believed that, 
with due recognition of mutual interests, they had placed their 
industry on as fair and square a basis as was possible in view 
of the great territorial extent which it occupied and of the 
varying conditions which had to be dealt with. At the close 
of the convention cheers were given for the leaders on both 
sides. The oj)erators congratulated the miners on their good 
organization, and complimented their leader, President Ratch- 
ford, on his success in bringing order and harmony out of 
chaos and opposition. The miners praised the operators, and 
frankly admitted that they had received greater concessions 
than they had hoped for or expected. The convention closed 
appropriately by singing the national anthem. 

John E. George. 
Haevabd Univebsity. 

» Quoted from the Black Diamond, January 29, 1898, p. 126. In the same issue 
it is said that " the triumph for the principle of conciliation as a means of 
settling differences between employers and employees, which may and will arise 
about the price of labor, is far-reaching, and in this instance, where interests are 
so vast, diverse, and complex, it appears to be little short of wonderful to 
know that an agreement has been reached which insures peace in the coal-mining 
community for over a year." 



